Personal Perspective 


A Multicultural Education Instructor's 
Reflective Self-Analysis: 

Facing the Challenge of Teaching and Learning 


Multicultural education courses pose 
individual challenges to both students and 
instructors. Such courses, by their nature, 
raise powerful and unavoidable questions 
about issues of sexism, racism, social in- 
equality, and linguistic as well as religious 
diversity, which tend to be uncomfortable 
topics for students and teachers todiscuss. 

AsAhlquist (1992) indicates, "whether 
unconscious or conscious, intentional or 
unintentional, prospective teachers find it 
difficult to accept that whites have ben- 
efited economically, socially and psycho- 
logically from institutional and interac- 
tional racism, and males have benefited 
from sexism" (p. 89). Such attitudes can 
create tension between students and in- 
structors and among students themselves 
in multicultural education courses, as dem- 
onstrated in the article by Gutierrez- 
Gomez (2002). This tension may raise re- 
sistance, which is a major obstacleto learn- 
ing and achieving desired change. 

The journey towards effectively help- 
ing students become aware of their biases, 
stereotypes, prejudices, and privileges 
must begin with multicultural education 
i nstructors themsel ves. They must expl ore 
their own cultural preconceptions and ide- 
ologies through careful and truthful reflec- 
tive self-analysis in order to be able to 
manage and constructively interpret theirs 
and their students' shared societal and 
classroom lived experiences. Teaching 
multicultural education is much morethan 
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dispensing content and knowledge. It is 
about building relationships (Nieto, 1999), 
and doso in a classroom environment that 
fosters mutual recognition and validation. 

This article looks closely at the chal- 
lenges of teaching a graduate multicul- 
tural education seminar from an 
instructor's personal perspective. First, I 
discuss my cultural identity and my ratio- 
nalefor teaching multicultural education. 
Second, I explain my philosophy of 
multicultural education. Third, I outline 
the objectives of the course. Fourth, I dis- 
cuss the teaching challenges I encounter 
in teaching the course, from the perspec- 
tiveof a faculty of color on a predominantly 
White campus. I conclude with some rec- 
ommendations for learners and teachers 
of multicultural education. 

Cultural Identity 
and Reasons for Teaching 

Who Am I? 

I am a Burundian Flutu who wit- 
nessed first hand the victimizing and dev- 
astating consequences of intolerance, dis- 
crimination, and genocide for the first 30 
years of my life and who will suffer from 
the effects and aftermaths of the result- 
ing wounds and scars until I draw my last 
breath. I am an immigrant whose English 
accent is constantly questioned and seen 
as an exotic element of curiosity, a hin- 
drance, or a weakness. 

I am a Black woman who has to con- 
front the daily pressures of being Black in 
a society that judges me through stereo- 
typical lenses. I am a single mother rais- 
ing two children that society almost ex- 
pects to become the next school dropout, 


criminal, or teenage pregnancy statistic. I 
am an educated educator who works 
twelve to fourteen hours a day, yet cannot 
afford to save money for retirement. 

I am a university faculty of color with 
great academic and professional potential, 
who will most likely have to fight for rec- 
ognition. I am a member of the Church of 
J esus Christ of Latter-Day Saints who 
wonders why so few people look I ike me in 
my chapel. I am an African who considers 
Africa to be the real motherland. I am a 
refugee who resents the separation from 
family. This is who I am and this cultural 
identity influences and shapes my teach- 
ing philosophy and approaches. 

Why Do I Teach? 

And Why Do I Teach 
Multicultural Education? 

My short response to these probing 
questions may seem naive to anyone who 
does not understand the depth of my 
dream as a multicultural education in- 
structor. I want to change the world, one 
person at a time. 

My teaching approach in multicul- 
tural education is to guide students 
through the process of discovery, under- 
standing, and appreciation of self and oth- 
ers. To this effect, I encourage students to 
expl ore their own cultural roots and tore- 
fleet upon the extent to which their cul- 
ture influences their attitudes, actions, and 
behaviors. 

I establish a comfortable classroom 
environment that al lows students to com- 
municate with one another; thus, they 
learn that communication is the key to un- 
derstanding each other and the diverse 
world around them. I also emphasize re- 
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search and first-hand experiences. I re- 
quire students to research cultural or so- 
cial groups or teaching practices. I design 
and implement activities that integrate 
superior critical thinking skills and the 
resolve to embrace and practice multicul- 
tural education. 

Teaching multicultural education en- 
ables me to engage the students and help 
them understand that they must become 
active agents of change in their commu- 
nity and the world. Teaching is sowing 
seeds that will bear mighty fruits. I teach 
because humanity can no longer afford to 
dwell in the luxury of ignorance (Howard, 
1999). History has demonstrated quite 
painfully that what you don't know can 
kill you. I have come to appreciate even 
more the Burundian adage that "Ibuye 
risohotse ntiryica isuka," whose literal 
translation means, "An exposed rock does 
not damage the hoe." 

Therefore, I teach multicultural edu- 
cation to help expose the hidden sources 
ofhuman conflict and social suffering that 
have for so long annihilated and even de- 
stroyed the human spirit and potential. I 
teach to resurrect hope and faith in the 
humans' transformative power and abil- 
ity to make a difference. 

What I Believe 

I believe in education. I have faith in 
the power of multicultural education to 
change lives and mediate peace among 
people and nations. I view education as a 
life-changing experience that brings the 
teacher and students together to explore 
the existing knowledge and its impact on 
the individual, the community, and the 
world, and to develop an educated and con- 
structive vision of the contribution that 
each participant must make towards the 
building of a shared, gratifying, and pros- 
perous society. 

The purpose of multicultural educa- 
tion is to develop an understanding of and 
appreciation for our individual and com- 
munal roles in the sustenance of our na- 
tional and international mosaic. We are a 
diverse people with one common destiny. 
Multicultural education must help stu- 
dents acqu i re the knowl edge and commi t- 
ments necessary to make responsible and 
reflective decisions and to take personal, 
social, and civicaction to advocate for and 
support democracy and democratic living 
(Banks, 1996, p.344; Nieto, 1999). 

I believe that teaching is more than a 
job. It isa calling. It takes one's full power 
of the mind and heart to fulfill this call- 
ing. In addition to being a calling, teach- 
ing multicultural education is an oppor- 


tunity. It is an opportunity to alter dispo- 
sitions and behaviors and to refocus our 
human and humanistic energy on creat- 
ing a peaceful society where equity and 
social justice are afforded to all people re- 
gardless of their cultural backgrounds. I 
value this opportunity. 

Nevertheless, I recognize the chal- 
lenges inherent to such an endeavor as it 
aims at confronting diversity and 
multicultural education issues head on 
and at challenging students' cultural 
frames of reference. Designing a course 
of study, therefore, is an engaging, com- 
plex, and rather intriguing process. The 
following section explains my 
Multicultural Education Seminar's objec- 
tives and their rationale. 

Seminar 

in Multicultural Education: 
Course Objectives 

I consider multicultural education 
courses to be a valuable opportunity for 
me to sow the seeds of social transforma- 
tion and for my students todeterminetheir 
individual and collective roles in the pro- 
cess. At the same time, I am aware that 
for the majority of my students, the diver- 
sity and multicultural education dialogue 
is a new and sometimes uncomfortable 
experience. 

So, while I would I ike to push for im- 
mediate and instant transformation, I rec- 
ognize that only careful negotiation will 
generate an open and honest conversation 
about multicultural issues. Thus, the 
course objectives aredesigned not to force 
transformation but to lead the students 
towards a self-constructed awareness of 
the compelling need for change, their un- 
disputed power to effect social transforma- 
tion, and their ultimate responsibility to 
make a difference. 

The overall goal of the Seminar in 
Multicultural Education is to provide the 
students the opportunities to explore, ex- 
amine, evaluate, and discuss literature, 
society and schooling practices concerned 
with educational equity, as a prime pre- 
requisite to the implementation of demo- 
cratic principles in a pluralistic society 
(Banks, 1992; Campbell, 2000). 

Six broad objectives guide theselection 
of i nstructi onal mater i al s and cl assroom ac- 
tivities throughout the semester: (1) under- 
stand the fundamental concepts of 
multicultural education; (2) demonstrate 
critical awareness of current literature in 
multicultural education; (3) develop a cross- 
cultural perspective that is essential to the 
design and implementation of multicultural 


school and curriculum reform; (4) develop 
sensitivity to the background, needs, and 
expectations of culturally diverse students 
and communities; (5) define culturally re- 
sponsive instruction andevaluateteaching/ 
learning materialsfor cultural appropriate- 
ness; and (6) commit to being agents of 
change and liberation in the schools and 
community (Freire, 1993). 

Through the course, students learn to 
critically analyzeand question information 
and societal assumptions that are often 
taken for granted. They learn to value and 
appreciate human diversity. Most of all, 
they learn that becoming an active agent 
of social transformation is not a charitable 
act to help the socially disadvantaged but 
a necessary step that must be taken to 
shape our shared human destiny. Natu- 
rally, designing and implementing such a 
cou rse pose ser i ous chal I enges to me as the 
instructor. These teaching challenges are 
discussed in the next section. 

Teaching Challenges: 
From the Perspective 
of a Faculty of Color 

Multicultural education courses 
present special chal I enges to both students 
and instructors because they require con- 
sistent questioning and re-examination of 
individual and collectivecultural frames of 
refer encein a society that does not particu- 
larly encourage open dialogueabout diver- 
sity and multicultural education issues.The 
challenges I face as I plan and teach the 
Seminar in Multicultural Education can be 
grouped into four categories that will be 
discussed in this section individually: (1) 
my own assumptions; (2) time constraints; 

(3) transformation without resentment; and 

(4) the end of course anguish. 

My Own Assumptions 

Being a person of color and teaching 
on a predominantly White campus impacts 
my views and expectations of my students. 
M y assu mpti ons about thei r k nowl edge of 
and attitudes towards diversity issues of- 
ten make my goal to teach for transforma- 
tion look like an almost impossible task. 

I picturemystudentsassocially privi- 
leged individuals whose only concern is 
their own advancement. I think of them 
as culturally blind and unwillingtoseethe 
social inequities that have been caused by 
all the isms resulting from ill-managed 
diversity. I see them as unmotivated to 
learn to see these inequities as if they have 
nothing to lose. I think that they are in- 
sensitive to the plight of all the victims of 
intolerance and discrimination. I seethem 
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as heirs of a societal power structure that 
will always benefit them and their progeny. 
Such assumptions are obviously the prod- 
uct of the societal portrayal of people of dif- 
ferent cultural backgrounds in educational 
materials and practices that I was exposed 
to, the media, and social encounters. 

These assumptions influence my 
teaching practices in a variety of ways. The 
first one is fear of projecting my own bi- 
ases into my lesson. I work exceedingly 
hard to overcome these biases in order to 
present course materials and lead class 
discussions with an open-mind. Thus, lec- 
tureiskepttoa minimum, and even when 
I do lecture, I do so to raise questions for 
the students to ponder. 

I have learned to lead my students to 
the construction of the answers they look 
for as we examine the causes and conse- 
quences of educational inequity and social 
injustice. I help them become their own 
critics and the architects of their own 
transformation with thepotential to effect 
social reconstruction. My awareness of my 
own assumptions helps me empower my 
students in the Seminar in Multicultural 
Education and other multicultural educa- 
tion classes that I teach. 

The second way in which my assump- 
tions influence my teaching practices is 
questioning credibility and intent. As I 
plan and lead intense class discussions on 
social class, gender, raceand racism, I con- 
stantly wonder whether my students cap- 
ture the unselfish transformative intent 
that inspires all of my lessons or whether 
they resent my efforts as an unnecessary 
pay- back opportunity used to breed guilt 
and discomfort. 

Therefore, I make a conscious effort 
to establish a comfortable and trusting 
working environment in my class. I hold 
no hidden agenda. I also bring in multiple 
voices through literature, videos, and stu- 
dents' own contributions. I work with my 
students, not against them, to effect 
change. Thus, rather than being limiting 
challenges, my assumptions constructively 
inspire my teaching philosophy and prac- 
tices in multicultural education courses. 

Ti me C onstra i nts 

Achieving the course objectives 
listed above requires time. However, the 
Seminar in Multicultural Education is 
scheduled for only 45 contact hours, like 
any regular three-credits college course. 
This is a serious challenge. The course 
must afford students ample opportuni- 
ties todecon struct the knowledge and as- 
sumptionsthat society has inculcated in 
them since birth and to build a new vi- 
sion driven by a firm and honest com- 


mitment to social reconstruction, all in 
45 hours. 

The course aims at helping students 
develop a cross-cultural perspective and 
sensitivity to the backgrounds, needs and 
expectati ons of cultural I y diverse students 
and communities. These skills and dispo- 
sitions require sustained interaction be- 
tween the students and culturally diverse 
people and communities. There is no time 
for such opportunities in one semester. 
Ideally, students should visit schools and 
observe veteran teachers worki ng i n order 
to identify the characteristics of culturally 
responsive instructional strategies and 
materials-Thereisnotimefor such an ex- 
perience, though valuable. 

Finally, the culminating objective of 
the course is for the students to commit to 
being agents of change and liberation in 
the schools and community. This is an ex- 
tremely ambitious objective. The course 
aims at moving students from cultural 
oblivion tosocial activism injust 45 hours. 

N everthel ess, the chal I enge of ti me con- 
straints is no reason for despair. After all, 
becoming culturally aware and developing 
all ofthedispositions outlined inthecourse 
objectives is a process that cannot betimed 
nor forced. This process is better described 
as an individual journey towards change 
and transformation. It is an ongoing pro- 
cess that is never actually completed. 

Therefore, as I put my energy and soul 
in leading the Seminar in Multicultural 
Education, I do not let timeconstrai nts dis- 
tress me. I know every seed counts even 
though I am humbled by my inability to 
determine its germination schedule. 

Transformation without Resentment 

I was startled and rather shaken by 
thehonesty and crude straightforwardness 
of a students' question a few years ago. As 
we concluded the introductions and sylla- 
bus overview at the beginning of a 
multicultural education course, a male stu- 
dent of E uropean-American descent raised 
his hand and stated, "Before I decide to 
stay in your class, I want to know what 
your course has to offer to the White 
Redneck." Even though I was able to for- 
mulate an answer that helped keep this 
particular student in my class, I have never 
taken it for granted. 

Uncovering and discussing issues of 
diversity and multicultural ism generates 
mixed reactions in the classroom. Feelings 
of guilt, defensiveness, and resentment are 
very common. These feelings lead to more 
closed mindedness and are not conducive 
to transformative learning. The chal I enge 
that I face as instructor is to present the 
sometimes disturbing facts about educa- 


tional and social inequities that affect the 
lives of people of color without alienating 
my white students. 

It is a challenge to help them recog- 
nize their unquestioned social privileges 
and make them allies in the equity dia- 
logue at the same time. It isa challengeto 
make them face historical atrocities and 
current injustices committed against 
people of color without losing them to col- 
lective guilt. It is difficult to get them out 
of a very dismissive mode of thinking into 
a voluntary state of awareness and action. 

I want my students' transformation pro- 
cess to be self-initiated and self-directed. 
This isa powerful, but challenging task to 
undertake. 

The End of Course Anguish 

Teaching multicultural education 
courses is a very engaging and personal 
experience. It is an experience that gives 
me hope that maybe I can change the 
world, one person at a time. The same ex- 
pectations I hold for myself, I hold for my 
students. I expect them to want to change 
the world, one person at a time. Thus, as 
the course nears to the end, I worry about 
my students' long-term commitment to 
social transformation and about their abil- 
ity to persevere in a society where their 
newly acquired views and dispositions 
might singlethem out as misdirected. 

I anguish over their motivation and 
tenacity once in a classroom of their own, 
wherethey and their students aretheonly 
witnesses to their teaching practices. Will 
they be willing togotheextra mileto teach 
mutual respect and appreciation? Will they 
teach from a multicultural perspective, or 
simply be content with the traditional 
eurocentric curriculum? Will they be vo- 
cal agents of social transformation, or will 
they let their newly developed cultural 
dispositions vanish intooblivious silence? 

I can only pose these questions. Their 
answers are out of my reach. M y chal I enge, 
therefore, is to trust that the hope that in- 
spires my teaching can translate into my 
students' social activism. Only time will tell. 

The challenges of teaching multicul- 
tural education courses are real .They must 
be confronted and managed in order to cre- 
ate the most productive teaching and 
learning environment that enhances the 
potential tomakea difference. But, before 
they are faced as challenges, they must 
first berecognized as such.Theremaining 
part of this paper discusses what instruc- 
tors and learners need to know in order to 
effectively deal with the challenges of 
teaching and learning in multicultural 
education classes. 
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Multicultural Education: 
Implications for Teachers 
and Learners 

Nowhere else do the frailties of hu- 
man nature become more apparent than 
in a multicultural education classroom 
when the task of teaching and learning is 
undertaken with honesty and utmost hu- 
mility. This section outlines what teach- 
ers and students need to know in order 
for their multicultural education course 
to become a life transforming experience 
for all participants. 

F irst, both teachers and students need 
to be prepared and wi 1 1 i ng to expl ore thei r 
own cultural identities. Knowledge of self 
precedes knowledge of others. In other 
words, they must be prepared to dig deep 
into their ancestral heritage and to con- 
front the history so created. The past may 
appear haunting, but they must face it 
head on. Knowledge of self is a prerequi- 
site to positive self-concept. Teachers and 
students who are aware of their own cul- 
tural identities are more likely to under- 
stand their strengths, weaknesses, and 
i nd i nati ons and to appreci ate thei r poten- 
tial for change. They are more likely to hold 
a wider worldview, which helps them be- 
come more engaged and receptive learn- 
ers of multicultural teachings. 

As they explore their overt and hid- 
den identities, both teachers and students 
may relive memories that might stand as 
stumbling blocks in the way to mutual 
understanding. They must hold on firmly, 
because knowledgeand appreciation of self 
is the sure source of the inner-power they 
need i n order to overcome both vi si bl e and 
invisible obstacles. 

Second, teachers and students need to 
know that social transformation isa shared 
responsibility. This may be a challenging 
task especially for instructors who believe 
that they have already achieved a high de- 
gree of experti seinthefieldandthus have 


I i ttl e or nothi ng to I earn from thei r students. 
The task may be equally challenging for 
students who feel I ike the need for change 
is either non-existent or exaggerated. A 
successful multicultural education class- 
room has no master. It unites both teach- 
ers and students as participants who in- 
spire and enrich one another. 

Understanding their shared respon- 
sibility helps teachers and students de- 
velop respect and appreciation for each 
other's views, or at least the sense of hon- 
esty and openness that makes such views 
pu bl i c. Thi s a 1 1 ows the parti ci pants to care- 
fully negotiate their agreements and dis- 
agreements as they, together, search for 
workable solutions to cultural issues un- 
der study. Teachers and students are part- 
ners in the social transformation process 
that begins in the multicultural education 
classroom, one person at a time. 

F i nal ly, teachers and students need to 
know that uneasiness or emotional discom- 
fort is part of the learning process in the 
multicultural education classroom. In or- 
der to understand the fundamental con- 
cepts of multicultural education, students 
must be exposed to materials and activi- 
ties that sometimes contradict and chal- 
lenge dispositions and beliefs that they 
have held for many years. 

Developing a cross-cultural perspec- 
tive and sensitivity to the backgrounds, 
needs, and expectations of culturally di- 
verse peopl e i s equal I y cha 1 1 engi ng for both 
teachers and students. This requires all 
parti ci pants to I i sten to and respect emerg- 
ing voices that would be otherwise si- 
lenced, ignored, or discredited. These voices 
may openly challenge the basic concept of 
truth and fairness and redefine issues of 
equity and social justice. 

An effective multicultural education 
course brings participants' hidden lives, 
prejudices, fears, and dispositions out in 
the open . Th i s i s not a comfortabl e process 
at the beginning. Fearsof being misunder- 
stood and judged are common to both 


teachers and students. It takes careful 
preparation on the part of teachers to es- 
tablish an environment of trust, which 
alonecan allow open and honest exchange 
of information, viewpoints, and feelings. 

Teaching and learning in a multicul- 
tural education courseareequally challeng- 
ing tasks. Accomplishing these tasks with 
long-term I ife alteri ng results requires that 
both teachers and students understand 
their individual cultural identities, as well 
as their feelings and shared responsibility 
toward social transformation. 
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